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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this research study was to determine 
some of the effects of Basic Encounter Group Counseling on senior 
students in college who are training to become elementary school 
teachers. The hypothesis was that those receiving this counseling 
would be more competent and effective than the control group of 
students who received no such counseling. The results of the study 
found no significant differences in the evaluative criteria in 
directions which were hypothesized. Obstacles to possible improvement 
by the experimental group are listed, including: (1) participation in 

the experimental group was not voluntary; (2) no credit was given for 
the experience; (3) groups were too large. However, most participants 
felt the experiment was worthwhile and helped to enhance their 
self-confidence and relationships with others. (KJ) 
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Basic Encounter Group Counseling for Elementary 
Teachers in Training 



Statem e nt of Purpose 

The purpose of this research study was to determine some of the 
effects of I^asic Encounter Group Counseling on senior students in col- 
lege who are training to become elementary school teachers. 

Rationale 



Educational institutions have traditionally neglected to consider 
that training in hu!P.an relations should be an integr al part of any cur- 
riculum. This neglect in recent years is in part due to the en^haais 
on achieving proficiency in more cognitive areas, particularly in mathe- 
matics and science. James B. Conant*s (i960) survey of American hi^ 
schools led him to suggest that these were the areas in which improvement 
was imperative if we were to meet the challenge of Sputnik. The nation’s 
educational response to this is well documented. The shortcomings of 
this were not predicted, namely the consequent effects of technocracy, 
the synthetic mechanical extensions of man which have lead some observers 
to suggest, indeed indict our society that such a prevailing iiqpersonality 
may leave man in a meaning vacuum. Eric Fromm (l94l) saw this happening 
to the nation much earlier and wrote: "The concrete relationship of one 

individual to another has lost its direct and human character and has 
assumed a spirit of manipulation and instrumentality." Partial evidence 
of the consequences may be seen daily in newspaper and magazine articles 
across the country which deal with violence on the streets and on campus, 
teacher strikes, and the like. 

The demands for relevance, for Involvement for power in decisions 
which effect the lives of young people are being heard loudly in the col- 
leges and now in the high schools and even junior hij^ schools across 
the country . All of these de m a n ds are seen as a que ^t for p g and 
personal identity. They are a rejection of traditional values of the 
importance of fact oriented, disciplines and material gains. In an age 
of information e3q>losion and immediacy of communication, the teacher's 
role must move toward that of facilitator and away from predoaiinately 
information giver . To facilitate the learning of others means to attend 
to affective dimensions and to individual differences. Teacher education 
must change to meet new challenges. 

Many studies, including Andersen and Brewer (1946), Dugan (1961), 
Amidon and Flanders (1961), Leeds (1962), Solomon (1964), and Webb (l^7) 
have demonstrated, as one might suspect, that children respond differently 
while under the training of different types of adults. Getzels and Jack- 
son (1963) argue that the personality of the teachers is perhaps the most 
significant variable in the classroom. Leeds* study (1962) supports a 
see min gly obvious extreme of this situation when he states that: 
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^adjusted teachers whose persoiality patterns are not con- 
ducivB to pleasant and hannonious relations with children are 
rtually detr^nttt to the optimum personal growth of their 

*° est»l>lish rapport with children leads 

disciplinary problems and 

undesirable attitudes of both teachers and pupils, (p. 12) 

^8®" (^ 958 ), Heil, Poweu and Feifer 
*i«*^*?f (1960a and b), and Flanders (i960) and Ccmbs (1965) have 
identified the chwacteristics of a "good" teacher. m>esl S^g^I 

findings that a good teacher is at ease Sith 

honest, is able 

ana ia flexible. He does not have a need for authority 

tof he troubled with a variety of anxieties. Essentiall^, 

the goal of h^ relations training throu^ basic encounter gror® 
seling IS to help an individual achieve these characteristicsf^ ^ 

ne ^^960) conducted one of the few evaluative studies 

trying in human relations with 60 elementary school 

participated in the two erqierimental groups of 12 

j,atiM«r*^^“^* ® "«®h workshop patterned after th^ of the 

tet^ntt &wni^ Laboratories. They reported that teachers who eamerl- 
enced training in human relations found their work as teachers wa^ 

caSr^rlorto'the"!™ r^axing Md more satisfying than had been the 
Jw ^ e^erience. One of the authors' recoamendations was 

that this ea^erience be introduced to teachers in training. 

Wngle (1967) later supported by Vfeir (1968) in their 
sS^“ «eS: sensitivity training exp^lment^ iTihilhl^^uate 

Md the religi^s ministry participated in weekly two-hour fessiSs f« 

reported that they were helped especially in 
the area of learning about themselves and their relationships withbthers. 

1^ Goodman (1968) states the case in the following way: "Any 
^revolent ^ up-literate or iUiterate-has plenty fo te«h « 

profitable training for teachers is a groi® 
therapy and, perhaps, a course in child development.” (p. 73) ^ ^ 

Hypothesis 

hypothesized that those senior students in the elementary 

°f »®« Hampshire who receive ^ic 
tocomter Groi® Counseling for one and one half hours per week for 

^ competent and effective teachers* 

control group of senior students who do not 
receive Basic Encounter Group Counseling in their senior year of train- 

XQ^ • 



■^as indicated by the evaluative criteria 
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Deslgn 



One half of the 80 students enrolled in the Elementary Education 
Program a,t the University of New Han^>shire were randomly selected to 
receive encoiuiter group counseling for 1^ hours each week of the aca- 
demic year. Mcanbers of the treatment group were randomly divided into 
four subgroups of 10 or 11 each and the Project Director served as the 
leader of one group while three graduate students in counselor education 
served as group leaders for the remainder. 

All group leaders had experienced an encounter group process the 
previous academic year. This writer served as the leader for a group 
of Master’s degree candidates which involved these three group leaders. 
This experience gave a common base for style of leadership as well as 
for goals and objectives. The evolving process was e:q)ected to follow 
a pattern related to what Rogers (1966) described in an article entitled 
Tne Process of the Basic Encounter Group . 

Evaluative Criteria 



Instruments both established and tailor-made were used for this 
study. The primary focus was on the prospective teacher as a sensi- 
tive individual, one who was at peace within and effective in inter- 
personal relationships. 

Follow i,ig are listed the instruments used in attempting to measure 
change ly objective methods . ir f. measure 

!Distruments Used Pre and Post Treatment 

1. The Minnesota Teachers Attitude Inventory 

2. The Mooney Problems Checklist (College Form) 

3 . The Opinionnaire (The Dogmatism Scale by Rokeach) 

4. The Student Teacher Self Report 
5* WSyself as Teacher 

Instruments Used Post Treatment 

6. The University of New Hampshire Elementary School Student 
Teaching Evaluation Form 

7 . College Supervisors Evaluation Form 

tfethod for Data Analysis 

All pre test data was recorded for the experimental A. nd control 
groups and matching of scores was done on each criterion instrument . 

The control group served as a pool for matching in each instrument . 

No control student served more than once on any one instrument. The 
post test data was likewise recorded and all control members served 
as the same match as on their pre test measure in order to serve as a 
substantive comparative base. 
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For the post test measures, matching was not an appropriate proce- 
dure. For all seven instruments the statistical method used was a ”t'* 
test analysis of differences between the means of the e:q>erimental and 
control groups. For instruments one through five this analysis was for 
the means of the differences between the pre and post test performances . 
For example: If experimental student 1 registered a pre test of 20 and 

a post test of 30 the difference of 10 was recorded. The differences 
then were summed for all experimental and control students and means and 
standard deviations of these differences were derived. For the post 
treatment instruments (6-7) the "t" test analysis was applied to the dif- 
ferences between means on the post treatment performance. 

Findings 

The results of the study found no significant differences in the 
evaluative criteria in directions which were hypothesized. The trend 
was for both experimental and control groups to increase in sensitivity 
and show gains in the criteria which suggest they were more effective 
and competent at the end of the year than they were in September. In 
some cases the control group showed more gain than the experimental 
group, ^d in one case this difference was significant at the .01 level 
of confidence. This difference was on the Mooney Problems Checklist 
where post treatment scores for the control group indicated that they 
reported fewer problems than the experimental groip. While this differ- 
ence is not immediately explainable, one hypothesis forwarded by the 
principal investigator is that this anomaly was due to the fact that the 
treatment group became more open and honest, thus more free to risk be- 
ing real and admitting problems which existed as opposed to the more 
guarded response, denying these difficulties in order to appear more 
favorable. This conjecture seems reasonable since openness, honesty 
^th self were goals of the encounter group and since the instruments 
for measuring change are hi^ly visable and fakable. 

Problems Encountered 



Other plausible reasons for the attenuated performance of the ex- 
perimental group were the several factors which were seen as obstacles 

to the fulfillment of the goals and objectives of the treatment. They 
were: 

^ away the single largest obstacle or dimension of 

resistance was the fact that participation in encounter groups 
was not voluntary .* While this factor was to some extent pre- 
dictable, the nature of the research design (which attenpted 
to measure the experience of encounter group from a non-biased 
sample) built in its own worst stumbling block. 

2. Credit was not given for this experience. 



0 

S 

s 

1 



♦Because of this obstacle, it was made voluntary in December after 
about eight meetings . The number of regular participants dropped 
ftom 44 to 35. 
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3» All elementary education students were on a very heavy class- 
room schedule and this encounter activity was simply an over- 
load to an already overburdened program. Every attempt was 
made to gain release time from another required course, but 
this was not possible. 

U. The above problems caused erratic attendance for some and this 
created a lack of cohesion and continuity, as well as interrupt- 
ing the trust factor. 

5 . There was a marked discrepancy in leadership ability among 
the group leaders. 

6. In response to the leadership problems which emerged, the 
supervision on the part of this writer should have been 
stronger . 

7 • The groups were too large in the beginning . 

8. Although the University provided rooms for group meetings, 
these facilities for space were less than ideal. 

9* One and one half hours each week is not enough time for in- 
tense interaction. 

10. The problem of instrumen ts or criteria by which to measure 
change cannot be dismissed lightly as a cause for failing to 
find differences. One must remember that failing to find 
differences does not mean automatically that differences do 
not exist. 

Fred Massarik (1965) j who has designed probably one of the 
more comprehensive sensitivity training impact models (STIM), 
has written perhaps the most fitting remarks regarding the 
criteria problem: 

Indeed, any kind of human relations training, whatever 
its orientation or name, is but another, rather brief 
slice of life. Its blood and marrow necessarily is 
that of social and personal life itself, the trans- 
action of human relationships, and the consequent de- 
rivation of conscious and unconscious meaning within 
heart and mind of the individual . When seeking to 
assess the impact of sensitivity training we may as- 
pire to the utmost in precision and scientific care. 

• But, as the tangles of causality in life as a whole 
still remain labyrinthine, so measurement of sensitivity 
training impact no doubt will continue for scmie time to 
come to blend the injunctions of exactness with the 
pleasant necessity of intuition, (p. 45) 
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11. Coupled with probleras of instruments which may have been too 
general to pick up specific change or too specific to pick up 
general change, is the very observable trend that both groups 
changed to a moderate extent in a positive direction. This 
suggests that the control group was being impacted by input 
on sensitivity, self-understanding, effective communications, 
etc., from the regular on-going program V7hile the treatment 
group was getting this plus the additional encounter group 
experience. This research design problem would be difficult 
to rule out from an ethical viewpoint. That is to say, while 
controlling the variable of affective input to some extent, 
it would seem unwise to create a sterile affective input en- 
vironment for the control group although from a "design-pure” 
point of view this might be desirable. 

It seems important to this writer to report these observations learned 
in retrospect so that future programs may avoid the trappings which most 
certainly attenuated the results. 

Discussion of More Positive Findings 

The most dramatic data for presenting the positive aspects of the 
experiment are seen in the findings of the evaluation form given to the 
members of ej^erimental groups (See Table l) . 

The fact that 29 people out of 30 reporting credited the group 
experience as helpful indicates to this writer that the experiment was 
worthwhile . An effort was made to evaluate the encounter group activity 
by asking e:<perimental members to rate this experience as compared to 
other program required activities of similar time commitment. This eval- 
uation was not allowed as the directors of the program felt that such an 
e:q>osure might cause ill-feelings or misunderstanding on the part of the 
faculty rei^onsible for sections which might have been rated low. This 
investigator and Project Director was hypothesizing that the encounter 
e^^erience would not be the least valued among many inputs . 

There was a growing sense- of cohesion and commitment among the re- 
maining members as they attended voluntarily. In addition, the fact 
that this encounter group experience provided a group of concerned, car- 
ing, interested, non-threatening people committed to trying to help and 
understand made this weeld.y sojourn a place to be real, to discuss fears 
and anxieties and to share, explore and discover that you are not alone. 
Such feelings and anxieties as remaining unmarried, fears of graduating 
and going out on your own, uncertainty about being a good teacher, anger 
and frustration at student teaching e^qperience, were representative of 
the kinds of personal explorations for meaning which transpired in all 
the groups. This outlet, release, opportunity to explore and share to- 
gether should not be regarded lightly even though instruments cannot 
measure or register the fact that for one person, help might be discovery 
that others are also feeling insecure about graduating, or becoming a 
teacher while another person gains from the insight that her perceptions 
of self as inadequate and unsure are not shared by others. 
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TAELE I 

experimental participants 

EVALUATION OF BASIC ENCOUNTER GROUP EXPERIENCE 







Self 


Relation- 


Self 




More 










Confi- 


ships 


Under- 


More 


Accept- 


More 


Total 




Student 


dence 


with others 


standing 


Open 


ing 


Honest 


Score 


Group 


















I 


1 


3 


0 


3 


0 


6 


0 


12 




2 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


36 




3 


6 


6 


6 


6 


0 


3 


27 




k 


3 


3 


6 


3 


6 


3 


24 




5 


3 


6 


6 


6 


3 


6 


30 




6 


3 


6 


6 


6 


3 


3 


27 




7 


3 


3 


3 


6 


3 


3 


21 




8 


3 


3 


3 


6 


6 


6 


24 




9 


3 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3 


21 




10 


6 


3 


6 


6 


6 


3 


30 
















Mean 


25.20 


Group 


















II 


11 


3 


0 


3 


3 


3 


0 


12 




12 


3 


3 


3 


0 


3 


0 


12 




13 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


18 




14 


0 


0 


3 


3 


3 


3 


12 




15 


3 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


9 




16 


0 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


15 




17 


3 




3 


0 


3 


0 


12 




18 


3 


3 


3 


0 


6 


3 


13 




19 


3 


3 


3 


6 


3 


3 


21 
















Mean 


14.33 


Group 


















III 


20 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 




21 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


6 




22 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


18 




23 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 




24 


3 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


6 
















Mean 


6.67 


Group 


















IV 


25 


3 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3 


21 




26 


3 


3 


6 


3 


3 


6 


24 




27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 




28 


3 


0 


3 


3 


0 


3 


12 




29 


3 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3 


21 




30 


3 


3 


3 


6 


3 


6 


24 
















Mean 


17.50 



No. of Students 
Reporting Group 
as Beneficial 



2k 



22 



26 



20 



Key: 0 = No help 3 = Some help 



6 s= A lot of help 



25 



20 



17.30 

Total Mean 






t 
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This writer is encouraged by the report given by the students par- 
ticipating. 

Out of 30 students reporting, 2k students indicated that the group 
was helpful in enhancing their self-confidence, 22 reported that their 
relationships with others had been helped, 26 felt that they saw them- 
selves as more open as a result of the group, 25 felt more accepting 
toward others and 20 indicated that they were now more honest in their 
relationships to others . 

These direct sources of feedback (as opposed to more indirect or 
subtle probes with more formal instruments) indicate rather clearly that 
for the majority the encounter group experience V7as very positive. Such 
dimensions as self-confidence and self-understanding may not be so read- 
ily measured or observed by others. 

Some of the comments by participating members reveal how they valued 
this experience. For example: 

‘*I feel this to have been a very good experience, simply the 
experience of really communicating with others and of trying 
to become familiar with my own feelings . I think I am more 
aware now of how I feel about myself , ..." 

"l have learned to listen to other people and really attempt to 
understand what the hell they are talking about — and to care. 

Also I have found it easier to realize what I am feeling and ex- 
press it. I also feel a great respect from this group and this 
has done a grea- deal for my own self-image. They seem to like 
me for me and this does mean so much to me. I have also learned 
to respect others for what they are and accept them." 

"This should be required for anyone who wants to be an elemen- 
tary teacher of children." 

"l feel so glad I was a part of it." 

"...it would be beneficial to every prospective teacher." 

"l learned about the people in the group and some about myself. 

To be happy with the 'self* it is a constant evaluation and 
working at type of process and I hope that I made a good start 
at that process." 

Recommendat ions 



On the basis of the findings from this study, this writer would 
have to assert only modest claims of success xfhich would support a 
recommendation of implementation. 

pacific recommendations are as follov/s: 




% 
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1. Encounter group counseling should be given as a bonafide, cre- 
dited coD 5 )onent of the curriculum for teacher preparation. 
Without credit, the individual commitment to this endeavor 

is of low priority, particularly in busy schedules. It is 
particularly in 5 )ortant to give credit if students are required 
to take it. 

2. Ideally basic encounter group counseling should be elective. 

As an elective it should still be given course credit and 
recognition as an acceptable alternate for another course, 
for example. Educational Psychology or Educational Sociology. 

3. Group leaders must be well trained and selected carefully. 
Ideally, leadership training courses such as those held at 
the National Training Laboratory in Bethel, Maine, should 
be prerequisite. 

k. 14arathon exercises should be implemented to break away from 
traditional scheduling modes. This would be facilitated if 
(a) the groups are meeting for credit and/or (b) the groups 
are meeting voluntarily. 

5. The size of the group should not exceed 10 and preferably 
should be 8 or 9* 

6. There should be adequate rooms for meeting to provide an 
environment conducive to relaxation, intimate interaction 
and personal exploration. These rooms should be relatively 
free from distracting stimuli and stiff or formal seating 
arrangements . 

7« Two hours a week should be the minimum time commitment to 
encounter group counseling. Three or four hours would be 
better and not an. unfeasible goal. 

8. More tailor made instruments should be constructed to sample 
the depth of experience and the variety of avenues which 
attitudinal change might take. Testimonial data must be 
given close evaluation and not treated lightly because it 
may not. seem as "pure" or "scientifically clean" as more 
standard and conventional instruments. 

9 . Encounter group sessions as a component to a total program 
should be evaluated in that total context. This activity 
should be ccmpared to other curricular inputs and teacher 
training institutions might then continually modify their 
total programs or ccaaponents within it. 

10. Encounter group counseling should be integrated into existing 
teacher training programs when trained personnel (including 
graduate students) are available for leadership and when con- 
ditions of time, space, and group size are also satisfactory. 
Encounter group counseling as an "additive" or "extra" will 
not be as effective in terms of total program goals. 
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Incorporate human relations training into the education cur- 
riculum as a two semester course in group dynamics. This 
course should he considered for juniors, at the time one 
must make a decision regarding the senior year commitment 
to a full education curriculum. 

The students \vho participated in the encounter group sessions were 
asked, "Would you recommend that this e:q>erience he included as a part 
of the r"gular elementary education program?" The responses were as 
follows 

Yes Yes No 

(unconditionally) (if voluntary) 

19 12 4 

This writer is encouraged that 31 out of 35 would choose this 
activity and recommend it for those entering the program. I would 
hypothesize that this degree of acceptance would ccmpare favorably 
to any of the inputs currently established and integrated into the 
curriculum. 



Conclusions 

The conclusions may then be summarized as follows: 

That while the hypotheses were not born out from the hard 
data of the evaluative criteria, and while there were many fac- 
tors operating which caused impairment in process and attenuated 
results, the impressions from the majority of participants them- 
selves are favorable. Or. this basis the activity is clearly 
seen as deserving of implementation when the conditions outlined 
in the specific recommendations can be met. 
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